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NO MASTER. 


Saith man te man, We've heard and known 
That we ne master need 
Te live upon this earth, our own, 
In fair and manly deed. 
The grief of slaves long passed away 
Fer us hath forged the chain, 
Tiil_new each worker's patient day 
Builds up the House of Pain. 


And we, shall we. too, crouch and quail 
Ashamed, afraid of strife, 
And lest our lives untimely fai! 
Embrace the Death in Life? 
aye ry aleud, and have no fear, 
e few against the world; 
Awake, arise! the hope we bear 
Against the curse is hurled. 


It grews and grows—are we the same, 
The feeble band. the few? 

Or what are these wild eyes aflame, 
And hands to deal and do? 

This is the host that bears the word, 
“No Master high er low.” 

§ lightning “ame 2 cheavinse ic | 52 

"m <5 overthrow. 
—WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AUTHORITY. 


Belief in the necessity of authority, the power of one 
man to superintend the actions -f another, is so wide-spread. 
so universal, that of course it would remain undisturbed for 
a long time though elaborate ard complete evidence against 
‘its validity were presented. All wide-spread beliefs rest on 
superstition finally: the necessity of substantiating them 
having been lost sight of through the mere ab-ence of 
criticism; and even now the fanaticism of their adherents 
will give ear but slightly to objections. however strong. 

One may show that the history of authority is a history 
of slavery; that its rules often have been written in the 
blood of those who defied it or only questioned it: one may 
point out the truth that authority has always souvht to pre- 
serve the errors of the past; that its voice is the voice of the 
dead; that it represents not intelligence, but custom; and. 
finally, one may show that all learning. all art. all science, 
all individual and social progress, has developed through the 
struggle against authority, through liberty: anc yet. fanati- 
cal, unconvinced, the believers in conquest. in tyranny; utter 
their platitudes anew, and are eager even to fixht for them. 
if need be. 

So now, it is necessary, again and again. to reiterate the 
arguments of freedom, that unwilling prejudice may be over- 
come by mere persistence of repetitio., and finally give way 
to reason in spite of itself. By what means does authority 
come into being, then. and how does it act by virtue of its 
nature and opportunities? : 

One of the vital misconceptions of those who worship 
authority, and which must be dealt with at the beginning. is 
that of necessity necause men in tribes must defend their 
societies and possessions against encroachment on the part 
of men from other tribes. Kropotkin and Herbert Spencer, 
among other savants and thinkers, have easily shown the 
f-" te of this by inductions from the facts of primitive life. 

-v fairly be asked in this connection, is not the very 
‘ssion itself an act of authority; an.’ is it not 
- authority began in aggressive acts on the part 


of one individual toward another, Within or without the 
tribc, and developed thence? 

Is it likely either, speaking of a second misconccption, 
that man, wishing to be ruled, sought for some one to rule 
him? Js it probable that primitive man was of such a na- 
ture that ke would rather be governed than himself to gov- 
ern? All that we know o: anthropology unites with all that 
reason could reply to this question, with an emphatic no! 
Authority undoubtedly arose through coercion, through ag- 
gression. 

What was the occasion of authority’s origin? 

As wild and domestic animals fight at times among 
themselves for possession and even for mere pleasure of 
supremacy, so primitive man, unequally strong, in lack of in- 
telligence, because of love of possession, of power, of ease, 
fought and conquered and ruled, or was himself conquered 
to be ruled by those stronger than hiinself. He fought and 
conquered or was himself subdued, not necessarily with 
arms or through slaughter, but through a show of force, 
through popularity, through having wealth, that buys other 
things. or through ways and means aggressive in general. 
Given the appetite for power and ease, authority would de- 
velop as an end and a means among primitive himan beings. 
And once tasted authority “as not forgotten, but went on to 
greater and greater viciories. 

In the course of time elaborate systems ,of government 
srace ap of pri-nitive ~~ ~-ession, and the affairs _of the in- 
dividual «ame more » within the view and furis- 
diction of the state. ine original strong man sought ai- 
ways after his first victories to make himself more: and 
more secure, and unseating rival after rival within the tribe, 
and at last attacking the rulers of other tribes in the am- 
bition to enlarge his power, he became a chief who sought 
by every means to strengthen his hold upon the people. His 
great means was to fix rules affecting conduct in general, 
and then rigorously to enforce them with appropriate penal- 
ties and punishments. The elaborate machinery of all kinds 
of government is this primitive ruler’s monument. 

Thus we have the general origin of authority; (“govern- 
ment began in aggression,” says Spencer). Now, let us con- 
sider the nature of the institution. 

Its nature is one and indivisible, but its opportunities de- 
termine a scale of variation as extensive as all varieties of 
government can make it. Among men where authority had 
but begun to be felt, only a part of the individual's conduct 
was. subject to force, but the tendency before accounted for 
(that of extension and comprehensiveress) made itself felt 
as fast as submission was secured, and more and more the 
individual’s life passed under the sway of authority. 

It is a long way from primitive rule to democracy, the 
milestones upon which they rest are varied; among them be- 
ing absolutism, feudalism, limited monarchy, and republican 
institutions; but in all these forms the substance is the same; 
aggression, coercion, with the ever widening pressure of ex- 
tension. Laws, taxes, public institutions carried on by the 
state. privilege. standing armies, state-made money, state- 
regulated landtenure, state-made marriage, morality and re- 
ligion are some of the fruits of evidences. 

The state has with all its might, resisted the efforts of 
the citizen who believed that he could reform it; and has left 
no means untried to extend itself and its functions. Feudal- 
ism fell; monarchy succumbed; democracy took up_ its 
weapons. Every power subdued the people in every way 
which it could command. ee 

Education was brought under the control of authority in 
the shape of the state in exchange for the franchise to vote, 
and 30 the votes are influenced if not controlled. Change 
institutions as struggling man would, the state, authority. 
ever remained one and unchanged, the strong embodiment of 
coercion, of aggression; fooli.g ignorance with its little 
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good, and rewarding craft with place and privilege. ‘lt 
lives upon the exploitation, the submission of man alone. 

“Political corruption,” which, wide-spread as it is, only 
moves the unfortunate dupes of authority to efforts toward 
reform, is not corruption at all, but is merely the evidence 
of corruption, the evidence of the existence of a state. That 
which comes to its place through mere might, through eith- 
er a ballot or bullet struggle, naturally is indiscriminate in 
its choice of means to keep itself there and profit by its 
place. Trickery, vote buying, official stealing, ship sub- 
sidies, tariffs, salary grabs, are found wherever they will be 
profitable to existing power or that which hopes to be a part 
to coercion, aggression, authority, know no limit of action, 
save that of public indignation generally and forcibly ex- 
pressed. They arise out of evil (ignorant self-seeking) and 
parasitically they maintain themselves upon us. 

Today the State Socialists are almost the only reformers 
left who think the state a good in itself, though most men 
think it a necessity; a study of the origin and nature of the 
state would doubtless do them little good—but the average 
man of reform may some day see the light after it has 
flashed its warning on his eyes for the thousandth time. 

Meanwhile, the most effective answer to those who hear 
and yet do not comprehend, those who would reform a thing 
which is itself an evil, those who persist in asking the ques- 
tion, “How can we live without authority or government?” 
the most effective arswer is another more pertinent ques- 
tion, namely: “How can we live with it?” 

AN ARCHIST. 


THE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY. 


Laws on property are not made to guarantee either to 
the individual or to society the enjoyment of the produce 
of their own labor. On the contrary, they are made to rob 
the producer of a part of what he has created, and to secure 
to certain other people that portion of the produce which 
they have stolen either from the producer or from society 
as a whole. When, for example the law establishes Mr. 
So-anv-so’s yz." +> a house, it ‘> ‘ablishing his right 

& cottage he hays bullt-for tu... «. wa house he has 
erected with the help of some of his friends. In that case 
no one would have disputed his right. On the contrary, the 
law is establ’shing his right to a house which is not the 
product of his labor; first, because he has had it built for 
him by others, to whom he has not paid the full value of 
their labor; and next, because that house represents a social 
value, which he could not have produced himself. The law 
is establishing his right to what belongs to everybody in 
general and to nobody in particular. The same house built 
in the midst of Siberia would not have the value iv possesses 
in a large town, and, as we know, that value arises from the 
labor of something like fifty pzenerations of men who have 
built the town, beautified it, supplied it with water and 
electricity, fine promenades, colleges, theaters, shops, rail- 
ways and roads leading in all directions. Thus, by recogniz- 
ing the right of Mr. So-and-so to a particular house in 
Paris, London or New York, the law is unjustly appro- 
priating to him 2 certain portion of the produce of the 
labor of mankind in general. And it is precisely because 
this appropriation and all other forms of property bearing 
the same character, are a crying injustice, that a whole 
arsenal of laws, and a whole army of soldiers, policemen, 
and judges are needed to maintain it against the good 
sense and just feeling inherent in humanity. 

Well, half our laws, the civil code in each country, serves 
no other purpose than to maintain this appropriation, this 
monopoly for the benefit of certain individuals against the 
whole of mankind. Three fourths of the cases decided by 
the tribunals are nothing but quarrels between monopolists 
—-two robbers disputing over their booty. And a great 
many of our criminal laws have the same object in view, 
their end being to keep the workman in a subordinate posi- 
tion toward his employer, and thus afford security to 
exploitation. 

What concerns the guaranteeing the produce of his labor 
to the producer, we find, that it can not proceed from law. 
We find this to be a thing so common, that even in ancient 
societies where laws were unknown and government did 
not exist, it was not disputed. It is only to protect the 
unjust appropriation of human labor by certain monopolists 
that laws and governments are needed. But in a Society 
where the opportunities of labor are free and every one con- 


sumes as much as he can without monopolizing the means of 
production, we shall need no laws and no governments to 
guarantee to every one the results of his iabor. nee 


REVOLUTIONARY STUDIES. 


The word Revolution is upon all lips and one feels its 
first vibrations. And, as always, at the approach of great 
commotions and great changes, all who are dissatisfied with 
the actual regime—however small may be their discontent— 
hasten to adopt the title of yavolitonite hitherto sv 
dangerous, now so simple. They do not cling to the actual 
rReimnss they are ready to try a new one; that suffices for 
them. 

The affluence, to the ranks of the revolutionists, of a 
mass of malcontents of all shades, creates the force of 
revolutions and renders them inevitable. A simple cdn- 
spiracy in the palace, or of congress, more or less suppurte: 
by what is called public opinion, suffices to change the mer 
in power, and sometimes the form of government. But a 
Revolution, to effect any change whatever in economic order, 
requires the agreement of an immense number of wills. 
Without the agreement, more or less active, of millions, no 
revolution is possible. It is necessary that everywhere, in 
each hamlet even, there should be men to act in the destruc- 
tion of the past; also that other millions remain inactive 
in the hope of seeing something arise to improve their 
future condition. , 

And it is precisely this vague, undecided discontent, 
which is very often unconscious, surging in the minds of 
men at the eve of great events, and that loss of confidence 
in the existing order, which permits true revolutionists to 
accomplish their iramense task—the Titanic task of re- 
constructing in a few years institutions venerated for 
centuries. : 

But chis is also the rock upon which most revolutions 
split and become exhausted. 

When a revolution takes place, overturning the estab- 
lisked outlines of daily life; when all good and bad pas- 
sions Hash out freely and are Seen on vee hovceton: = shen 
weakness and great devotion are side by sia mat 
here, heroism there,—shabby antipathies and persona: .n- 
trigues alongside of great self-sacrifice; when in fact the 
institutions of the past fall, and new ones are designed 
with difficulty in the midst of continual changes,—when 
the immense majority of those who yesterday gloried in 
the name of revolutionists hasten to pass into the ranks 
of the defenders of order; the general commotion, the in- 
stability of struggling institutions, the insecurity of the 
morrow, fatigues them soon. They fear, on the one hand, 
that the slight alterations that have heen effected should 
sink in the tempest; and they do not perceive that the 
smallest change in economic institutions implies already 
a profound modification in all conceptions of society and 
that this can only be brought about after much larger 
changes. And seeing the counter-revolution approach they 
hasten to conform to it. Popular passions, sometimes coarse- 
ly expressed, cause them aversion; still more so the shabby 
passions of leaders. Soon they have had enough of the 
revolution and run to join those who call for rest and peace. 

Among such the past recruits its most ardent defenders, 
all the more so if they have sustained slight losses. They 
hate those who endeavor to go further, and they are so 
much more dangerous for being able to seize upon previous 
revolutionists, and to put them to the service of the past. 
They dare in a manner in which the reaction would not 
dare without them, and they strike precisely those who sap 
more deeply the foundations of the ancient institutions and 
desire to advance afresh towards ithe future. 


Boldness of thought and example to induce the masses 
to put into execution what they dare think—this is what 


has been wanting in the actors in past revolutions. It is 
still what is likely to be wanting in the next. — 
Who has not asked with grief, when studying the rev- 


olutions of the past, “why such effort, such sublime devo- 
tion, so much bloodshed and families in mourning, so much 
destruction, for such poor results?” This question con- 
stantly turns up in literature, in conversation and in rev- 
olutionary propaganda. 
It is partly because we do not make allowance 

immense obstacles experienced in every revo’ 

blind or conscious partisans. Their power is ove 
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is their stubbornness in becoming turn-coats to save their 
privileges; we forget their conspiracies and intrigues when 
we are no longer face to face with them. We forget, in 
fine, that revolutions are made by minorities. 

And we forget also that if the revolutionists have gen- 
erally exhibited courage and formidable rashness in their 
acts, they have always failed in boldness of thought, aim, 
and conception of the future. They dreamed of that future 
as assuming the form of that past against which they re- 
volted. The past even held them bound in their enthusiasm 
for their future. 

They dared not strike the decisive blow’ and kill the 
ancient regime in that which created its true strength: its 
religion, its fortune, its obedience to law, its centralization, 
its army, its police, its prisons and all that sort of thing. 
They dared not destroy enough to open the wide gates of a 
new life, and of that new life their conceptions were so 
.ague and consequently so timiu, so narrow, that they 
dared not, even in their dreams, touch the fetishes which 
they had adored in their past slavery. 

Could we expect great results from a timid brain, even 
when associated with an heroic heart? 

Are we better placed today, at the eve of the next rev- 
olution? Have we the boldness of thought and the force 
of the initiative which make revolutions? In face of this 
past against which we rebel, in face of its submissiveness, 
of its authoritative organization, its hypocrisy, its lies, 
have we the revolutionary thought which will know how to 
disown this past, not alone in its entirety, but in all its 
daily manifestations? Shall we know how to take the axe, 
not only to actual institutions, but to the ideas even which 
preside in their development? Are we Revolutionists in 
word, in our thoughts, as much as in our methods and our 
acts? Will our revolutionary energy come to the service of 
a revolutionary idea? 

s e * 


Are we ee to face the Revolution which ap- 
proaches? Shall we have the audacity of thought which 
our fathers lacked, to frankly decide the immense economic, 
politic. 2»4 moral problems in face of which history has 
place: 

1c 18 Certain that many things contrioute to give to the 
men of our century a boldness of thought which was want- 
ing in our grandfathers. 

The great discoveries of natural science in which our 
generation has assisted or taken part is a fact to give 
thought as daring without precedent. Entire sciences 
created but yesterday have just opened to us immense hori- 
zons which our fathers could not perceive. The unity of 
physical force explaining the whole of the phenomena of 
nature, including the bg life of animals and man, is a 
fact to permit us to have bold conceptions of the whole of 
natural phenomena. 

The criticism of religiors is made with a depth and 
sometimes a boldness hitherto unknown and impossible. All 
the scaffolding of venerated prejudices concc:ning the divine 
origin of human institutions and the so-called laws of provi- 
dence which served to explain and perpetuate slavery—all 
that scaffolding has fallen uncer the criticism of science. 
And that criticism has already penetrated to the depths of 
the masses. 

Man has been able to understand his place in nature. 
He has been able to perceive tnat he, himself, has made his 
institutions and that he alone can re-make them. 

Besides which the idea of stability, which was hitherto 
attached to everything which man saw in nature, is broken 
down, destroyed and put to naught! Everything changes 
in nature, everything is incessantly modified: systems, 
wages, planets, climates, varieties of plants and animals, 
the human species.—Why should human institutions per- 
petuate themselves? 

And we now begin to understand, however vaguely, that 
revolution is only an essential part of evolution, that no 
evolution is accomplished in nature without revolutions. 
Periods of very slow changes are succeeded by periods of 
violent changes. Revolutions are as necessary for evolution 
as the slow changes which prepare them and succeed them. 

Life is a continual development, and the plent, the ani- 
mal, the individual, the society which sticks fast, and re- 
™~ains in the same state, will perish and die. This is the 

* -y-idea of modern philosop , and we may judge from 

‘uch encouragement we have for daring sufficient 
.2 everything. 
beside all this, consider the rapidity of the con- 
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quests of the human mind during this century, behold in 
it Boldness! 


* * * 


The abolition of the State is, we say, the task imposed 
upon the revolutionist—to him, at least, who has boldness of 
thought, without which no revolution can be made. In this 
task he has opposed to him all the traditions of the middle 
classes. But he has with him all the evolution of humanity 
which imposes upon us at the historic moment the busi- 
ness of setting ourselves free from a form of association 
rendered, perhaps, necessary by the ignorance of times past, 
but become hostile henceforth to all ulterior progress. 

Yet, the abolition of the State would remain a vain ex- 
pression if the causes which today tend to produce misery 
continue to operate; these causes are the wealth of powerful 
persons, the capital of exploitation. The State is .created 
by the impoverishment of the masses. It has always been 
necessary that one part of society should fall into misery 
in consequence of migrations, invasions, plagues, or famines, 
so that others may become rich and acquire authority which 
henceforth increases and renders the means of existence of 
the masses more and more precarious. 

Political domination cannot therefore be abolished with- 
out abolishing the causes of the impoverishment and misery 
of the masses. 

For this—we have many times said—we see only one 
means. 

It is, in the first place, to assure the existence and ever 
the comfcrt of all, and to organize a method of producing 
which will insure comfort.~With our present means of pro- 
duction it is more than possible, it is easy. It is to accept 
what results 1rom all modern economic evolution; that is t 
say to conceive our entire society as a whole which produces 
wealth without it being possible to determine the proportion 
which accrues to each in that production. It is to organize 
a communistic society—not for the consideration of absolute 
justice, but because it has become impossible to determine 
the share of the individual in that which is no longer an in- 
dividual work. 

* * * 


A people who brow haw te ~anize the -ttca 
wealth and its ; e interest of the 
of society no louge: mc. vo be governed. 


In the revolutions of the past the people took upon 
themselves the work of demolition; as for that of reorgani- 
zation, they left it to the bourgeois.—“Retter versed than 
we in the art of gcvrning, come, gentlemen, organize us, 
order our work, so that we do not die of hunger, prevent 
us from devouring each other, punish and pardon accord- 
ing to the laws which you have made for us poor spirited 
persons.”—And the middle classes knew how to profit by 
the invitation. 

Well, the task which will present itself ; u 
rising of the people will be to seize upon this inction which 
has formerly been abandoned to the bourg.is. To ac- 
complish this task we shall need all the initiative power 
of all men of courage; of all their audacity of thought 
freed from the nightmares of the past, of all their energy; 
and we will take care not to paralyze the initiative of the 
most resolute among us—we will simply redouble initiative 
if that of others fails, if it becomes dull, if it takes a wrong 
direction. Boldness of thought, a distinct and wide con- 
ception of all that is desired, constructive force arising from 
the people in proportion as the negation of authority dawns; 
and finally the initiative of all in the work of reconstruc- 
tion—this will give to the revolution the power required to 
conquer. ; : 

It is precisely these forces which the active propaganda 
of Anarchists, as well as the philosophy of Anarchy, tend 
to develop. Against discipline—that anchor of the satay 
of authority—they oppose the full initiative of one and all. 
Against the weak conceptions of little reforms, -xtolled by 
the bourgeois, they oppose the large and grand conception 
of revolution which alone can give the necessary inspiration. 
And to those who would like to see the people end in the 
policy of a pack of hounds attacking the government of the 
day, but always held back, at times by the whip, we say: 
The part of the people in the revolution ought to be posi- 
tive at the same time that it is destructive. Because this 
alone can succeed in organizing society on the basis of 
equality and liberty for all. To remit this care to others 
would be to betray the cause of the Revolution. 

REVOLTE. 


e 


whole 


“ the next up- 
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BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


The prohibitionists have entered the political arena and 
if they have their way this state will go dry. Back of the 
prohibition crusade there is one predominant idea—namely 
that somebody has been divinely elected to attend to some- 
body else’s business. Of all the forces in the political field, 
the temperance element is the most consistent foe of per- 
sonal freedom. Dominated by blind fanaticism of religious 
zeal, it is ready to trample upon and outrage every principle 
of equity and fair play to accomplish its ends. The whole 
community will be converted into a bunch of eavesdroppers 
who will pry into one’s private life and penalize or harass 
men of common sense who might be reached through the 
channels of education. It is true, booze will poison the body, 
but religion and puritanical morality poisons the mind. We 
oppose this crusade because it is an aggregation of fanatics 

1 a> C : » astallichmoant_ Ae 2. hineg-Jaw 
regime wherein the fair. 4 and individuality 
would wither and perish. Anc, usccr au, is it not a little 
queer that so many total abstainers are so seldom sober? 

= * * 


_ The struggle between labor and capital becomes more 
bitter and strenuous and the signs of the times portend 
an approaching crisis. The efforts of reformers to transfer 
the struggle on the political field has proved a miserable 
failure. Labor is beginning to learn the futility of the 
ballot, and more and more the workers realize from experi- 
ence that they can expect nothing to their gain from 
parliaments and politicians. Direct action is the dominant 
thought of labor and while yet in a formative and experi- 
mental stage, is rapidly supplanting the old methods with 
new tactics of aggressive warfare. We Anarchists view and 
participate in this struggle to educate the worker to become 
bold, aggressive and strong enough to compel the robber 
class to disgorge what rightfully belongs to Labor. 

* * * 


In spite of the muitiplication of reformatory laws, things 
seem to drag along in the old way, and the country keeps 
right on drifting te the devil, end the political millenium 
continues to float in perspective upon the eastern horizon 
of human expectation. We are, in fact, suffering from 
legislation. The social ills that afflict society are the 
creation of law. Turn humanity loose. Give human nature 
a chance. Free play for individual activity is the road for 
salvation. The remedy that alone can restore social equilib- 
rium is liberty. Liberty is the mother of order. The hyp- 
notic spell of government can only influence the reformer. 
The revolutionist has faith in freedom and the saving grace 
of giving every man a chance in life. 

s s s 

The editor of the Christian Standard has convinced him- 
self that the church cannot afford to give up the good old 
doctrine of hell and brimstone and seems to rejoice at the 
thought that its fires are to endure for some time to come. 
Our candid opinion is that the above scribe is a savage at 
heart—but we do not question the soundness of his ortho- 
doxy. He is a fossil of the ilvark Ages—an echo of the 
Inquisition. And we will admit that he is logically correct 
in the assertion that the church can’t do business without 
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hell. The church cannot abandon this cherished dogma, or 
destroy its basic foundation—fear, without committing hari- 
kari. Fortunately, the countless millions who are frying in 
hell right here have developed a hankering to scab on the 
divine providence and adjust matters upon this earth; let 
the church hang on to hell, the doctrine of savagery. 
Civilization is fast discarding the dogmas of ignorance 
and superstition and is marching toward the sunlight uf 
Science. 
* ¢ 8 

“Fortunately it is not true that politics always corrupt 
the character,” says the Ledger editorially. Quite correct. 
But this well-known idea is no more quite reasonable, and 
ought to be altered to the effect that a man with a character 
will not be a politician at all, consequently cannot have 
his character corrupted through politics. 

ee @ 

Judge Brown in his address before Yale students makes 
a rather scathing criticism against our dear old institutions. 
He said in part: 

“There are certain perils which menace the immediate 
future of the country and even threaten the stability of its 
institution. The most prominent of these are municipal 
corruption, corporate greed, and the tyranny of capital. 
Bribery and corruption are so universal as to threaten the 
very structure of society. Universal suffrage, which it was 
confidently supposed would inure to the benefit of the poor 
man, is so skilifully manipulated as to rivet his chains, and 
secure to the rich map a predominance in politics he has 
never enjoyed under a restricted system. robably in no 
country in the world is the influence of wealth more potent 
than in this, and in no period of our history has it been 
more powerful than now.” 

Let Brown do it—especially when he can do it in such 
fine shape. 

ee 6 

The American Eagle edged over toward the Russian 
Bear with real sorrow in his blood-red eyes. “I feel keenly 
the disgrace you have brought upon modern civilization,” 
he said, as he scratched the clothes off his Mexican children 
and shook out the change. “It’s a beastly sha know, 
to allow sucn ouvrages im your empire. rave you nu P< 
of shame? 

“None whatever,” said the Russian Bear curtly; “I am 
fulfilling my destiny.” 

“Well,” said the Eagle, as he swooped down on two 
colored men and put them slowly out of their misery, “you 
might at least be hypocritical about it and preserve 
appearances.” 

* * * 

The Symbol hobs up with the astonishing information 
that Anarchism is 8,000 years ahead of the times. We knew 
it was slightly in advance but the careless and reckless way 
in which Rivers handles figures in casting the horoscope of 
coming events takes our breath. About 8,000 years ago 
the human race had just crawled out of its cave and dis- 
carded its tail, and if we have only gotten half way to the 
Anarchist ideal, we fear our eyes will never behold the 
glories of the promised land. Our opinion is that The 
Symbol has got his mental trolley twisted, and has failed 
to connect with facts. Anarchism is not 8,000 years ahead 
of the times. It’s Rivers that is 8,000 years behind the pro- 
cession. That’s all. 

* s = 

“Complete harmony between capital and labor cannot be 
had without perfect freedom on the part of either to with- 
draw from the partnership,” says the Public. Idle dreams. 
Since labor cannot employ itself while capital withholds the 
means of productions and retains the profits, the worker is 
placed in the cruel dilemma to submit to conditions offered 
by capital or starve. It is clear, then, that harmony can only 
be obtaimed by the complete suppression of capital and the 
workers coming into their own. In fact harmony can only 
be seeured through equality of opportunity. Today capital 
backed up by government holds the advantageous position. 

s an s } 

Someone must have been doing some strenuous boring 
from within to cause a bunch of miners to turn militants 
and rebel against the authority of a swarm of parasites 
parading under the guise of labor officials in Butte, Mc- 
tana. In vain the labor-skate recalled the men to th~ 
vows of the contract; prudence being a better par’ 
he sought refuge between the bosses’ skirts. The 
an officially recognized union card becomes nil 


Sie 
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rank and file rises in earnest and by taking the ini-iative, 
proposes to conduct their own affairs. We will always lay 
stress upon this point; namely, that no rebel can do effective 
agitation work among the working class without arousing a 
bitter opposition from tail-end leaders who are morally and 
financially interested in maintaining the workers in a state 
of subjection. The day of reckoning has come when men 
have to declare themselves either for the meal-ticket or for 
the revolution, And let the leaders beware: “There are 
times when the commonest men play most desperate parts.” 
s ¢ & 


Jack London’s mission as correspondent for “Collier’s” 
seems to have degenerated into doing yeoman’s service for 
the jingoist and military bulldozers. One can hardly con- 
ceive how a man of brains and character can become instru- 
ment in fomenting national hatred and turn lickspittle for 
the army and-navy without thinking that the qualities we 
r.nired most in his writings were merely creatures of our 
own fancy. Of late, it seems, that he parted company with 
John Barleycorn, but he made up for it by swallowing his 
whole revolutionzry program an gone gulp. 


According to a government statistics 19 per cent. of last 
year's crops remain unso:d and is being held in warehouses 
for speculation. Overproduction? Decidedly no. It is a 
clear case of underconsumption. The food is here in plenty 
and what stands in the way of appeasing the legitimate 
demands of the stomach is the foolish notion of the validity 
of property right. 

os s s 

The Francisco Ferrer Association in New York publishes 
a bulletin called “The Modern School.” It says: “Some 
have asked: ‘Why a dressmaking class?’ The answer is 
simple. No lasting change can be made in any society 
unless a change is made in the individual. It is not enough 
to talk about liberty. We must live it; and no individual 
can really be free who depends upon others for the celemen- 
tary things of life. If girls and women could make their 
own clothes, it would develop in them a sense of responsi- 
bi’’'- and of beauty.” 

- the work of Francisco Ferrer, the revolution- 
: _..... 2nd chaser of liberty, kas degenerated iii ite 
hands of our American dilettantes into a comfortable and 
respectable sewing class. Poor Ferrer, how some of your 
admirers are transmitting your name to posterity! 


The Conference Committee of Managers of the Western 
Railways have sent us a statement of their side of the 
controversy between them and the Engineers and Firemen. 
They claim that the men’s demand would mean a loss of 
$30,000,000 and spell ruin to the paeony industry. We are 
not over-sympathetically irclined toward the aristocratic 
engineers and firemen, who look askance at the other rail- 
Yoad workers and repeatedly scab on them in time of strife, 
but if in winning their contentions they succeed in putting 
the railroads out of commission, why let them go it tcoth 
and nail. ar oes 


The suffragettes who are using physical force to secure 
the vote, m.. .t employ the same methods to secure the 
things they wish to obtain through the vote. Does any- 
body know what they want? ’ 

The following, entitled “The Dog,” sums up the social 
question in a nut shel!: 

“Why howled you yesterday tike mad 
When I passed your kennel— 
While today your caresses, your gentleness, surprise me?” 
“Ah! yesterday I was chained; today I’m free!” 
* 


Two lawyers before a probate judge recently got into a 
wrangle. At last one of the disputants, losing control over 
his emotions, exclaimed to his opponent: 

“Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass“I ever had the 
misfortune to set eyes on!” 

“Order, order!” said the judge, severely, “you seem to 
forget that I am in the room!” 


“Mexico’s Appeal,” reprinted from “Regeneracion and 
published by the Land and Liberty Publishing Company, R. 
™ D. 1, Hayward, Cal. Price 5 cents. We earnestly recom- 

* this pamphlet to our readers as it contains many 
‘ruments in favor of dealing with broad revolution- 
3 in preference to dabbling with insignificant side 


THE RISING OF THE YEAST. 


The popular uprising in Italy does not come as a surprise 
to those acquainted with the situation. For some time an 
intense agitation has been going on to demand the release 
of Moroni and Masetti, two active revolutionists, under 
colors, the latter senteiced to perpetual confinement in an 
asylum for having dared to shoot his colonel rather than to 
bear arms against innocent Arabs populations in Tripoli. 

June 7, the anniversary of Italian Independence, a day 
usually dedicated to singing the praises of ‘the royalty and 
glorify the barbarous deeds of militarism, was chosen as a 
propitious date to make a wide-spread agitation against the 
government’s imperialistic ambitions. The promoters issued 
a powerful appeal to all workers, regardless of party affilia- 
tions—Republicans, Syndicalists, Socialists and Anarchists 
—urging them to set aside any difference of opinion and 
make a joint effort to demand by direct action the immedi- 
ate release of the two prisoners. 

The liberty-loving element throughout the nation prompt- 
ly responded <o the call, and all plans to hold a military cele- 
bration and parades were abandoned; orders being immedi- 
ately issued to break up the meetings at all hazards. The 
participants fought valiantly and stubbornly and held their 
own for some time with the aid of firearms, wounding many 
gendarmes, soldiers and officers. Some provinces were 
under complete control of the revolutionists and the agita- 
tion soon began to assume the character of a veritable revo- 
lution, manifesting itself into a clear-cut anti-state and 
anti-church movement. ‘ 

Te ell¥re army and navy were pressed into service to 
quell che outburst of popular insurrection. At Rome, Milan, 
Naples, Parma, Bologna and throughout the Romagna prov- 
inces and especially in Ancona, where Malatesta’s paper 
“Volonta’™ is issued, the fighting was most intense, the An- 
archist agitators encouraging a bitter opposition to existing 
institutions. The number of killed and wounded has not 
leaked out owing to the strict censorship exercised by the 
government. According to the Associated Press, numerous 
public buildings and railroad depots were ~ ‘~oyed, trains 
were Ch amiféed while if ChoccudS Were vuaueu, ve uauiaged 
and 28 others were expropriated. 

And so it is. i'rom small.acorns giant oaks grow. All 
conflagrations start with a spark. Of late days even the 
most optimistic have bee: fain to believe that society is 
sleeping on a slumbering vlcano, and the awakening may 
be nearer than many of us, rendered skeptical by years of 
disappointment, have supposed. 


CANADIAN BLUE LAWS. 


Canada is probably the worst offender among the states 
in the matter of the union of church and state and the 
denial of religious freedom. Even private and harmless 
recreation are made the subject of a contemptible censor- 
ship. An innocent game or sport, which is conducted in 
such a manner as to disturb nobody, becomes a criminal 
offence for one day in each week, simply because a portion 
of the population accept a hypothetical dogma which pro- 
nounces that day sacred, and have not decency or real 
notion of liberty enovgh ty keep their hands of from others 
who differ from them in opinion. There can be no more 
perfect exemplification of the inevitable and wanton tyranny 
of the majority under even the pest forms of government. 
The irrationality and inexcusability of this insolent deter- 
mination of religionists to override all private rights in 
the interests of ecclesiatical despotism may be discerned 
from the silly hairsplitting which allows Sunday amuse- 
ments when the money derived from them is to go to some 
religious or charitable organization, but prohibits them in 
all other cases. As if the same amusement or exhibition 
could suddenly change its morat character or its relation of 
public policy (whatever that much-abused phrase may sig- 
nify) on account of a mere change in the distribution of 
the profits! Of course, the object of this Jesuitical casuistry 
is plain enough. So long as the saintly hypocrites who 
demand such outrageous legislation see a chance to put a 
little more cash in their own pockets, they are very glad 
to allow abundant latitude. But when the money is going 
somewhere else, their pious scru,les are at once aroused. 
It is small credit to the people of Canada that this Sab- 
batarian tyranny has not long since been brought to an end. 
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THE FOLLY OF PATRIOTISM. 


Is love of country a manifestation of reason or a be- 
trayal of lack of reason? 

Were it pertinent to the inquiry to discover whether 
patriotism is a distinctly human sentiment or one observed 
also among the lower animals, the discussien might be tri- 
umphantly closed in two paragraphs. But detecting 
patriotism in the lower animals does not establish its dis- 
sociation with reason. The investigation might thus be 
pushed further back into the infancy of intellect, the dawn- 
ings of patriotism might be involved in deeper obscurity; 
that is all. There is no sharp, clearly-drawn line between 
the nature of intellectual activities in the human animal and 
the other animals. It may even be that patriotism is a 
higher order of intellectual manifestation in the lower ani- 
mals chan in man. The patriotic cat, with her wonderful! 
attachment to localities, her unflattering indifference toward 
personalities, having accustomed herself to a spot in which 
the two imperative desires of her nature may be gratified 
by a moderate degree of exertion on her part, is a reason- 
able being when she refuses to seek in new fields for mice 
and lovers. Granting that new localities may equal or 
exceed the old in possibilities of reward for effort, the cat 
has tested but on»; having found it satisfactory, time spent 
in further experimentation would be wasted. 

The carrier pigeon finds material rewards awaiting the 
end of its patriotic journey. It knows but one shelter, one 
gleaning-place; it prefers a long and fatiguing flight to the 
toils, terrors, and uncertainties inseparable from the found- 
ing of a new home. 

But human patriotism manifests itself under conditions 
which would render it altogether unaccountable to an ob- 
server igncrant of the past history and present limitations 
of the race, and quite incompatible with any theory of its 
basis in individual judgment. 

= * * 

Evolutionists may easily trace, in theory, the beginnings 
of patriotism. On a plane of life which gives to the strug- 
gle for + ~ ce its bloodiest significance those animals 


which do not love taeir’ country wei enough vo ings tor 1. 
canno survive, speaking in a general sense. ‘The sentiment 
having been establisned by fostering conditions, heredity 
does the rest. And the evolutionist, having accounted for 
the existence and the prevalence of patriotism, may 
patiently sit and serenely wait until the ebb-tide of evolu- 
tion carries the no longer useful or desirable sentiment 
away and flings it back into the great ocean of possibilities. 

But the dull, realistic plodder who finds in evolution only 
a soothing-syrup with which to dose into stupidity trouble- 
some questions about the past, not a God who promises 
many stupendous performances in the future, busies him- 
self largely with the present. The past is part conjecture, 
part unreliable history; the future is unknown; the present, 
alone, is his, so far as he is able to grasp its meaning. 

What does he find? ; 

A sentiment in which people believe that they believe; 
accepted without analysis; paraded without thought; dis- 
played ostentatiousiy on all occasions, like a chip on the 
shoulder of a drunken man, as a defiance, a chailenge to 
battle; revealing itseif in worship of individuals, czars, em- 
perors, kings, queens, presidents, and swarms of minor 
officials,—days, flags, and places; in persecutions and armed 
hostilities; in processions and uniforms and_ diversified 
noises. 

Entice a few individuals from the ranks of a procession 
and catechise them: 

“Do you love yuur country?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“What do you mean by your country? Do you mean 
that you own the country? Is it aot nearer truth to say 
that the country owns you? 

“When you say that you love your country have you 
a clear, definite idea what it is that you love? It is the 
earth? Then, shouid a portion of it, by the action of water, 
become .a part of sme island adjacent to the cor‘inent, 
would you love that island in exact proportion to the frac- 
tion of beleved soil which enters into its composition? Or 
do you love the water with which the earth is moistened? 
Ther, when this water has found its way to the 
sea, evaporated, and finally fallen.in rain upon some tropical 
forest or in snow upon some wild polar waste, does your 
faithful affection follow its eventful journeyings? Or does 


your mind turn to a particular landscape when you say that 
you love your country, er still more specifically, to the grass 
in a certain meadow? Then, when the grass has been fed to 
a herd of cattie, the cattle have been shipped to anotner con- 
tinent, when, in short, the grass has become adipose and 
muscular tissue in a part of the meat-eating population of 
that continent, do you love its men, women, chijdren, dogs, 
and cats in direct ratio to the quantity of that grass which 
has been assimilated by them? Or, perhapz you love the 
people instead of the earth, the water, or the landscape. 
Do you, then, love the brutal, the useless, the vicious, the 
ignorant, and the uncultured of your own country better 
than the kind, the useful, and the intellectual people of 
ancther?” 

The small detachment now evidences a stronger desire 
to rejoin the procession: than to reply to the questions, 
which have disturbed only the entrance-ways to their con- 
sciousness, leaving the deeper chambers unruffied. Whil 
they return to their flag-bearings and drum-beatings, to 
their prodigious toilings and perspirings, to their solemn 
stumblings over the cobblestones and hoarse shoutings for 
persons whom they have never seen, ask a group of children 
what this celebration means to them. Their faces brighten 
and they tell you that it means one day of freedom from. 
tasks and teachers. They, at least, like the patriotic cat 
and the carrier dove, have reason at the basis of their 
Ratriotism. 

* s * 

Patriotism is a marvelous miracle-worker. It can make 
each man’s country the most desirable on earth, not only for 
its climate, soil, productions, and scenery, but also for its 
peculiarly just institutions and for the pleasing character of 
its inhabitants. \ 

_ Each country produces the greatest philospoher, the most 
distinguished litterateur, ithe bravest men. the most virtuous 
Women, and the largest potatoes. And if a man transfer his 
allegiance with his residence from one country to another, 
the philosophers, litterateurs, men, women, and potatoes of 
the adopted country excel those in the land of his birth 
immediately after the signing of the naturalizeti~ rs. 
Immediateh- alsa shoutd-the rulers of the 
quarrel, he fits himself into a uniform and entnusiasuc. sy 
undertakes to slaughter his friends and neighbors of the 
past—that is, if he be a true patriot. Should he prefer that 
rulers settle their own quarrels, he is shunned as a coward 
and a traitor. 

Perhaps it is not the earth, the water, the landscapes, or 
the people of his country that the patriot loves; he may sub- 
mit his plea for its institutions. However elevated a man’s 
point of view, his horizon is, after all, but limited. All the 
hobgoblins of his imagination infest the region beyond its 
boundaries. Even the pianets cannot be impartially viewed; 
they have always a near side and a far side; they can shew 
him Lut one side at a time. The institutions of his dwn 
country have this advantage of proximity. He may almost 
tuuch them by putting forth his hand. There are the police- 
men and soldiers and sheriffs, the jails and city halls and 
court houses, the legislative bodies, which are invested in 
his mind with dignity and solemnity because he has never 
seen them—though they are so near that he feels as if he 
had seen them—all tending to impress his mind with a 
sense of power and stability and security. Whether the 
power is conducive to his happiness, whether the stability is 
matter for rejoicing, whether the security is not against 
lesser evils instead of greater—he would decide against the 
lawfulness of such irrevent questionings. To him institutions 
are sacred because they are, but he believes that they are 
because they are sacred. 

ss ¢ #8 


Negroes celebrate the signing of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that prolonged slavery for thirty years: white 
laborers quarrel about the respective merits of nations in 
each of which they can only eat, sleep, and work, in none of 
which there is equitable sequence of effort and reward. 
Women, despised alike of all nations, are chief among flag- 
presenters and political and military hero-worshipers. 

All patriots pay high prices in taxation for mythical 
protection. 

The reward of the patriot is his patriotism. For if 
suffers cheerfully. In its counterfeit blessings his 
cated eyes see tangibility, reality, if they see at 
patriot need not see; he needs only to feel. If } 
hand of a tax-collector in his pocket, of a post-o1 
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1, % policeman’s club on his head, or a hangman’s noose 
ound his neck, without even chloroform to mitigate the 
coming horror, he has no word of condemnation for his 
beloved institutions. The laws are right and just; in his 
case they have been misinterpreted, misapplied; there has 
been mistake or malice in administration; that is all; and 
beautiful vision, his ideal councry, does not fade; it remains 
with him to the end, his solace in days of stress, his last 
and happiest thought. 

f reason cannot actually enlarge our horizons, it can act 
as a powerful lens to pierce the obscurities of shadows and 
dust enveloping the objects within our circle, to bring them 
out in the clear, shocking light, revealing all things as 
they are, naked truths, whether pleasant or not. Reason 
can, elso, change our point of view from peak te peak, so 
that the hobgoblins beyond our old horizons fade into the 
unsubstantial phantoms that they are. Reason is not in 
ha-*- ts ‘ove the first-seen side of the planet; wait; per- 
. vther will be brighter. But if both sides shine 


on will love them equally. 
IRIDE DUMONT. 


THE REBEL LIFE. 


At the time of the execution of Ravachol, he was 
described by the plutocratic press as wild, bloodthirsty—an 
hyena in human form. Though late, it is not too late to do 
justice to the memory of the man, and the following is 
published to give our readers 2n idez cf the sort of being it 
requires to take human life, well know ng that in so doiag 
he gave his own, as a means of prupagating an idea: 

I have been requested by the comrades of the Torch to 
contribute some recollections of Ravachol, and as many do 
not understand the motives that prompted him to become 
such a thorn in the side of our bourgeois society, it may not 
be amiss for me, who for a time (alas, too short) was his 
personal friend, to give a short sketch of the man, and the 
impression he made upon me. This will help to remove 
misunderstanding, as but few comrades knew Ravachol, and 

*-~ceriner “Cudit > _epubdfy o1 mim’ zrom tne- 

siteful caricatures of the bourgeois press. 

a> wnile lecturing in the east of France in 1889 

‘rst came across Ravachol, but it was not till a year 

vhen the exigencies of the struggle brought us toge- 

gain, that we became closely acquainted and per- 
friends. 

here are many men whose real character is so shrouded 


ernment. By turi P 
He swindled the swindling reveriue by m: 

and robbed the robber classes by takin -.cm by 
stealth what they had stolen by law. 


empty cupboard, and to give a younger brother a better 
start in life. 

Such was his debut in this world of needless strife, such 
his first lesson in misery; is it to be wondered at that 
civilized Savagedom having treated him so should have driv- 
en beneath the surface the true impulses of his nature, and 
made him in after life the defender of the poor and 
oppressed, and fired him with that warmth of purpose that 
prompted him to do all he could to bring about a dissolution 
of this society, and made of him one of the most prominent 
figures in the Anarchist movement. 

Previous to being a Socialist his sympatheti: nature and 
desire for the well-being of his fellows drew him into the 
religious vortex, in which his yearnings found an echo in 
the sentimentalism of a better life in another world, which 
he tried to ensure enthusiasm and sincerity worth of a 
devotee. 

Seeing the possibility of a better world here, through 
hearing an Anarchist speaker, he transfered his faith in the 
heaven above to the possibility of procuring one here, and 
henceforth became a rebel against the society of today, and 
an enthusiastic worker for the society of the future. 

Too enthusiastic to be politic, and guided by the intensity 
of his feelings, he openly declared war against every 
injustice. 

Thrown out of employment and boycotted by the masters 
of St. Etienne, too proud to beg, too sensitive to accept help 
from others, he dragged out a wretched existence of misery 
and want. 

These months of enforced idleness and starvation were 
the spur that prompted him to forge the gigantic weapons 
with which he afterwards attacked society. 

Made desperate by his sufferings, and driven into the 
cor:.2r by want. he turned rebel, and the more he suffered 
the more deadly grew the blows that he struck at the 
oppressors. Throwing aside his scruples of “honesty,” and 
subduing his prejudices, he determined to devote his life to 
the overthrow of society. He left our group and was one 
of the first to carry out the tactic of individual action, carry- 
ing our flag into the very citadel of the enemy, asserting 
the right to live and to defend a weaker hrother. 

Ir the smugzh — ud goods he 
...uer he attacked 


Many are the comrades who escaped prison by his help. 


Many are the families that he has sustained during the 
imprisonment of the husband or father. He it was who oft 


-Ma_ a limited knowledge gives you a very different idea gave an impetus to the educational propaganda by using the 
of them to what you acquire on closer acquaintance. hourgeois’ money to enlighten their slaves. By his audacity 
Such our Comrade. } he struck terror into the hearts of the classes, and by carry- 
The first thing that arrested one’s attention was the ing the battle into the ranks of the enemy he stirred many 
expression of his face. Never have I seen a face which comrades to fight, and by his numberless attacks on the 
showed more plainly that misery had long been its familiar; classes he showed inability to frustrate our plans and the 
even when he laughed the sound would die away in melan- helplessness of its legal defenders. When discovered and 
choly sadness which time.can never efface from my memory. compelled to run away, he shortly returned, and, arrested by 
This cold and austere exterior was but a cluak which the police, he escaped from the legal grasp by the aid of 
seemed to have grown round him so as to shizld a nature comrades. 
which could not express a brutal world its nobie aspira- Those who speak dicparagingly of Ravachol know not 
tions; beneath it there beat a heart whose every pulsation the man, those who would repudiate him have no idea of the 
was for his fellow creatures in distress,—a sincerity which nobleness of his nature. I remember walking with him dur- 
never took into consideration the sufferings he had to en- ing the winter of 1890 in one of the poorer districts of 
dure, nor the difficultics in the path, for, impregnable in Lyons. when suddenly stopping he picked up a child, four 
the fortress of his convictions, he always pressed forward or five years of age. that, ragged, shoeless and hatless, was 
for their realization, never seeming happy unless he were -<rying in the gutte:. Staining it to his breast and with 
doing something for his cause. multitudinous kisses he warmed and soothed the little 
His was a mind partaking of a woman’s in sensitive- creature. and with tears in his eyes and voice effected by 
ness, ever yearning for sympathy, yet so easily shocked that his emotion exclaimed: “Don’t ‘you think we are justified in 
it recoiled from contact with others unless they were of a the use of any means to destroy a society that compels its 
similar nature, when he would pour into their listening ear children to go rayged, shoeless and hungry like this?” So 
the sad story of the wrongs of today, or else inspire them overcome was he that he walked the remainder of the 
by a recital of the hopes of the morrow. journey absorbed in thought. , 
From him have I heard that his boyhood was devoid of A man who is loved by the sobs of helpless children, 
all those things that tend to make such years one day of whose heart bleeds for the misery of his fellows, who 
gladness. For him there were no “no happy days of child- repudiated orthodox moral because they drive countless 
hood.” Without a father to shield him from the monster of numbers into the abyss of despair, is not a brutal character. 
want, at seven years of age he was compelled to leave his When such a man rises in his in4ignation and strikes 
widowed mother’s care to enable him to tend sheep for a (maybe blindly) at the cause of such ...sery, when he gives 
farmer, “and oft,” he told me, “have I -felt the keen pangs up everything that tends to his present eomfort that he may 
of hunger, and been benumbed by the winter blast, as alone hasten the dawn of the day s 
t. night I have tended sheep on the mountains.” When a “When man te man the world o’er shall brothers be” 
* ‘alder his mother placed him in a Ae es, where ate Be is not a Hi eshte Phone, to ne ee that poms 
al longings of bohood were again and again dye e commits deeds which are repulsive to our better nature. 
t of a jade in the weary struggle to fill an oft- GUSTAVE MOLLET. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“The Social Significance of the Modern Drama,” by 
Emma Goldman. Richard G. Badger, publisher, Boston, 
Mass. Price by mail, $1.15. Can be had through Mother 
Earth Publishing Association, 74 West 119th Street, New 
York City. 

In her foreword Comrade Emma Goldman justly con- 
tends that “a distinction should be made between the fune- 
tion of art for art's sake avid art as a mirror of life, as art 
for art's sake presupposed an attitude of aloofness on the 
part of the artist toward the complex struggles of life, 
while the attitude of modern art is pre-eminéntly the reflex, 
the mirror of life.” 

We would go further and say that art to have an healthy 
function in life, should stand out as a forerunner of the life 
to be—the beacon which points the way to loftier concep- 
tions and idealism. To simply mirror life as it is we would 
behold a sad spectacle indeed. One often hears well-mean- 
ingr folks dub literary geniuses as radicals on the strength of 
their libertarian ideas expressed in their works. The writers 
quoted in Emma's book are not avowed radicals and cer- 
tainly would resent the allegation. They are carried into 
the voricc: of untrammeled expression without perhaps 
realizing that their utterances are unconsciously strengthen- 
ing the argument for freedom. 

They are intellectual giants of lofty intentions who por- 
tray certain “motifs” of the intellectual revolution. Endowed 
with a broad understanding of psychology; extremely sensi- 
tive; possessing a keen power of observation, they apply 
their marvelous art in dealing with life, its struggles, its 
absurdities, its tragedies, its crimes. They urge us to 
think and cause us to feel; sometimes we are impelled to 
act by the influence of their writings. Some of them have 
analyzed the most profound sentiments that lurk in sensitive 
and restless souls who feel at ease in their petty and stifling 
environment. They bring us face to face with new prob- 
lems, stimulate our thoughts, disclose new horizons, create 
shafts of lieht and even temper our will. The pages of the 
world’s foremost teachers—its scientists, its philosophers, 

t's vetihentem mere unm ot TEN se annegng splaelaleng 

ve of liberty, 4 vy of providing a 

pare for pe oT ate ah but it remains 

100 us o sum up the whole problem and apply 
it Lt takes . n of will and action to give their ae 
a dynamic and propelling force. The dramatist, the thinker 
hae ae place, yet we need men, who, conscious of the ills 
i fe society, willingly become factors in removing them. 

_ To our mind a book of this character is not complete 
witheate een eres a AS ap drama which 
prehensive and avnthatie fori The ps reints * haceta 
quoted and whose utterances are empl nie oe tag i 

Os ‘ § phasized, have all 
reached a certain degree of popularity among. intellectual 
folks. But why omit that vast lerion whose works, because 
of their extreme radical character, have never met. the 
approbation of the safe and sane and puritanical publishers 
on this continent? Yet these writers are wedded to the 
revolution not merely through an intellectual quest of new 
motifs,” but are identified with it body and seul, and have 
even pzid a tribute in hunger and persecution for their out- 
mpoe shang fearless attitude toward lite’s struggles. 
sella ot aos Topiaateaaieart eee ee 
ever deserving, with action. Phil Nout i Midget sie 
tions are not co ] at op ORRIES) | GUS a cunee ie 
1 ot complete. unless they stand the test of applica- 
tion. Do not think and feel alone, but also dare and do. 
R. EB. D. 


_ “The State,” by Franz Oppenheimer, The Bobbs-Merrill 
company: publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. Price post-paid, 

This work develops the theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of all state formations, founded on recent discoveries 
of anthropologists and proceeds on the idea that people and 
not wealth are the units of political economy. The author 
undertakes to refute the land theories which have been 
developed. by others and advances the proposition that the 
State in its genesis ga: essentially. and almost completely a 
social institution forced by a victorious group of men on a 
defeated group for the sole purpose of securing by political 
means the cconomic exploitation of the vanquished by the 
victorious, 

We would be wrong to suppose that the State is of sim- 


nn 


— 


ple origin. It is not merely the tool of the gover... 
cls ses, it has its roots far down in the religious develop- 
mc:.t of human nature. Primitive and ill-developed man, 
wh «@ mind was steeped in fear and prejudice, became easy 
pr., fur externa! authority under the guise of wizards, 
priexts and chieftains. Power and religion perpetuated a 
and since then it changed name—but its functions stil 
remain the same, namely the instrument of oppression 
against the toiler. And in opposition to this authoritarjan 
curren: there has always been a libertarian element which 
worke.t to bring about a more equitable adjustment of con- 
dition ‘y free consent of individuals and societies. Today 
thir ewment has emerged from a state of indefinite and 
vague aspiration for freedom, it boldly proclaims it as an 
indiupensable condition of life. Too bad that the author in 
the yiame of social service creates a State under another 
name, but with virtually the SAR CPAIRCAE as devised by 
our friends the Social Democrats; & huge giant harborine a 
swarm of bureaucrats whose mission will be to 

weigh, test, tag, scrutinize, nag, harass the free 

the individuals. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


A struggle for personal interest necessarily entails vic- 
tory for some men and consequently spells defeat and 


bondage for others. 
e s s 


The hold-up man is the little brother of the hold-down 


man. 
ee a 


Land will not be free until ma 
Single Taxers. 


is free—take notice, 


* * * 
Nature is a good servant, but a bad mistress. 
* 


If woman is man’s equal she will bear improvement. 
* 8 


Society is voluntary, the state is forced. 
@ 
Marriage is a worthless insurance policy issu7* ---~ 
love. 
* ¢ 8 
When the nation will own the trusts, the trusts w 
the nation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Clere, $2.00; Reutter, $1.00; Louche, $1.00; Snellenbe, 
$1.00; Grosse, $1.00; Billings, $1.00; Parker, $1.00; Jensen, 
$1.00; Annamone, $1.00; Fishman, $1.00; Capes, $1.00; 
Kabsinell, $1.00; Beyer, $1.00; Pulin, 25c; Perlmuter, 25c; 
Klearman, 50c; Schorn, 50c; Siegfried, 5Cc; Zadow, 50c; 
Brownstein, 50c; Blouder, $1.00; Block,’ 30c;' Ferrin, $1.00; 
Weil, $1.00; Erickson, $1.00; Connel, $1.00; Doty, $1.00; 
Morehouse, 50c; Clark, $1.00; Casadei, 50c; Rizzo, 50c 
Casadei, $1.00. J 


GRAND EXCURSION. 


to Home Colony, Washington, 
Under the Auspices of Why Publishing Group 
° Saturday, July 4, 1914. 
Tickets: Adults, $1.00, from Tacoma, 75 cents. 
Children, 6-12, 50c, from Tacoma, 40 cents. 
\ Steamer Norwood leaves Pier 3, foot of Madison St., 
Seztle, at 8 a. m. Sharp. Returning the Same Day. 
Boaz will call at Pt. Defiance Landing, Tacoma, at 10 a. m. 


Land and Liberty—A revolutionary journal devoted to the 
abolition of all monopoly and human slavery. Published 
monthly at The Bakunin Institute, R. F. D. 1, Haywards 
Cal. Subscription, $1.00 a year. f 

The Spur—Because the workers need a spur, a goad to 
the revolution. Edited and published by Guy D, (Alarediel? 
Richmond Gardens, Shepherd Bush, London, W. Eng. An- 
nual subscription, 40 cents. Issued monthly. 


The Communist Library meets every Thursday night 
from 8-10 and every Sunday morning from 10-12, re 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in every \- 
free. 415 Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


